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TO THE TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue eminent success which has attended the establishment and operations 
of the several State Teachers’ Associations in this country, is the source of 
mutual congratulations among all friends of Popular Education. To the di- 
rect agency and the diffused influence of these Associations, more, perhaps, 
than to any other cause, are due the manifest improvements of schools in all 
their relations, the rapid intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a 
class, and the vast development of public interest in all. that concerns the 
education of the young. 

That the State Associations have already accomplished great good, and 
that they are destined to exert a still broader and more beneficent influence, 
no wise observer will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations, may 
be done for the whole country by a National Association, we, the under- 
signed, invite our fellow teachers throughout the United States to assemble 
in Philadelphia, on the 26th day of August next, for the purpose of organi- 
zing a NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the North, 
the South, the East and the West, who are willing to unite in a general effort 
to promote the educational welfare of our country, by concentrating the wis- 
dom and power of numerous minds, and by distributing among all the ac- 
cumulated experiences of all; who are ready to devote their energies and 
contribute of their means to advance the dignity, respectability and useful- 
ness of their calling; and who, in fine, believe that the time has come when 
the teachers of the nation should gather into one great Educational Brother- 
hood. 

As the permanent success of any Association depends very much upon the 
auspices of attending its establishment, and the character of the organic laws 
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it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely represented 
at the inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 
T. W. Vatentine, Pr est. of N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 
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WHY ARE YOU A TEACHER? 





BY D. P. AUSTIN. 


In the different professions, preparation of a scientific and thorough char- 
acter is requisite to both standing and success. 

The lawyer must pass years in severe study, making himself familiar not 
only with the law, but also with the ancient languages before he is consid- 
ered as properly prepared for his business. 

The physician must go through a thorough course in study, acquainting 
himself not only with the theory and practice of medicine, but also with 
kindred sciences before he can be permitted to reap the benefit of his pro- 
fession. On the other hand, the teacher may at once enter on his responsi- 
ble calling, with only a doubtful knowledge of the first principles of educa- 
tion, and with neither genius nor application sufficient to rightly teach even 
that little. 

It is true, the lawyer and the physician are often called upon to perform 
duties that require the highest knowledge and skill, but compared with those 
that press upon the teacher they are, after all, though more imposing, much 
less important. They are required to look at the present advantage of the 
individual, while the teacher must look to the development and welfare of 
the community itself They look mainly at temporal interests, while the 
teacher directs his efforts to the promotion of those interests which are to 
affect the soul throughout eternity. 

And in the prosecution of his «ork, he is to toil as patiently and undergo 
as many trials as they, having always need of a steadfastness like that of 
the deep-reoted oak, and never failing in the exercise of that most manly of 
virtues. 

These facts warrant the position that no person should enter upon the call- 
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ing of the teacher without carefully considering the duties and responsibili- 
ties that will devolve upon him, and, more than all, carefully examining the 
motives which actuate him in the selection. With the teacher the question, 
“ What manner of spirit am I of?” or, “Why am I a teacher?” should 
neither be the last nor least soberly and severely put to his own heart; and 
it is one to which he should demand an honest and consistent reply. It is a 
question, too, that should be asked by every one officially or otherwise in- 
terested in the welfare of our youth, or the prosperity ‘of our schools; and 
he who by a thoughtless reply or a studied evasion, escapes the issue, escapes 
it but to the dishonor of his profession. For to look no farther than to this 
one thought, who would trust the polishing of a diamond to the common la- 
borer? Who would risk the life of a beloved friend to the impudent quack ? 
Who would commit his liberty and life to the counsels and pleadings of a 
stupid advocate? Why, then, should the most precious interests of the 
young intellect and the yet innocent heart be confided to one who can neither 
give an intelligent nor consistent reason for his being a teacher? 

Hence, then, the question is, “ Why are you a teacher?” You, young 
woman, “why are you a teacher?” Is it because you consider teaching more 
honorable than domestic labor? Have you chosen teaching because, re- 
quiring your attention only six hours of the day, it gives you more time for 
mere social pleasure than you could otherwise obtain? Have you chosen it 
because you may use it to introduce yourself into higher walks of life than 
would otherwise be open to you? If either of these motives have deter- 
mined you in the selection, you have mistaken your calling, and the sooner 
you withdraw from it the better, not only for you but for all those who are 
entrusted to your care. You are holding places of trust you are unworthy 
to occupy. 

Young man, have you ever asked yourself this question, “‘Why am I a 
teacher ?” 

Is it hecause it is easier to teach than to battle with life “out ef doers” 
amidst the snows of winter, or because, intending to follow some other 
business for life, this will enable you to fill up a few unoccupied months? 
[s it because you expect to make teaching only a stepping-stone to some more 
lucrative office? or is it because you expect by teaching to accumulate 
wealth ? 

If so, then, you, too, are condemned as unfit for your high calling, and 





your assumption of it is but a base usurpation of privilege. 
nation to make them- 





But if any have chosen teaching with a high determ 
selves worthy the confidence of their patrons, and the love of their pupils; 
if they have chosen it because they find ita constant source of pleasure, to 
sec the young mind expanding and the young heart growing under their 
efforts; if they have chosen it with the sincere desire of truly serving their 
country and their God, in the training of the young, then may such be sure 
thet they have found their work, and it will both honor them and be honored 
of them. 

And there is a wealth of reward in reserve for such teachers, It is that 
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which springs from the consciousness of having labored to promote human 
happiness, and of having pursued this noblest object from the noblest mo- 
tives. 

Possessing this wealth, such may lay aside “ the glass through which we 
now see darkly,” and the bright vista of the future will be opened to their 
imaginations, through which will appear no appalling vision to ‘‘ inake them 
shudder and grow sick at heart,” but rather one of surpassing beauty and 
attractiveness far more to be coveted than magisterial power or princely 
possession. 


From the Ohio Journal of Education. 


THOUGHTS ON ABSENTEEISM, AND THE POWERS WHICH 
TEACHERS POSSESS TO ENABLE THEM TO PREVENT IT. 


Experience has so frequently verified the assertion, “as is the Teacher 
so will be the school,” that it may be regarded as an established scholastic 
axiom. 

The Teacher is to the school as the galvanic battery to the apparatus in 
connection with it: be the mechanism ever so good or only just in working 
order, when the battery is weak it is hopeless to expect an active exhibition 
of the principles sought to be illustrated; while a powerful battery, even 
though in connection with imperfect apparatus, will often evolve highly 
valuable and interesting phenomena. So where a Teacher lacks energy; if 
placed in a good school, but a limited amount of good is produced; while 
if placed in a bad one, each only adds to the total failure of the other. 

So much has been said about absenteeism that it is not contemplated in 
the present article to enlarge the catalogue of evils of which it is the prolific 
parent. Our late State Commissioner (1 An. Rep. p. 42,) thus ably and 
comprehensively sums them up, and more could not well be said. ‘‘Ab- 
sentecism is then onc of the worst evils under which our schools labor. 
From a good school it takes away its best influence, and a poor one it 
renders worse than worthless. Like the worm at the root of a tender 
flower, it eats away all life from the system and leaves it but a dried and 
useless stalk.” 

It may not be without profit to examine whether Superintendents and 
‘Teachers laboring with them, do not possess such resources as, judiciously 
applied, would tend so far to eradicate the evil as to make it no longer a 
serious obstacle to the success of public education. 

It would extend the present article too much, to examine in this con- 
nection whether the regulation adopted in many schools, ‘‘ that pupils who 
are absent a definite time during a stated period shall be excluded from the 
privileges of the public schools,” is a beneficial one. This might be dis- 
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cussed with ‘great advantage at our approaching meeting at Steubenville. 
Few Boards of Education appear to possess nerve enough to resolve that 
pupils shall come regularly or they shall not come at all, and leave to the 
parents the choice ; and even if they do possess that nerve, it is certainly 
not yet a settled question that this exclusion is the best course to be taken. 
It is proposed at present to consider how far energetic Superintendents and 
Teachers can succeed in eradicating absenteeism by a judicious application 
of the powers usually delegated to them by Boards of Education. 

In the first place, there are two kinds of absenteeism—that which arises 
from truancy, and that which arises from the parent’s consent. The former 
is hardly included in the present article. Few Boards of Education, and, 
we presume few parents, will object to a Teacher's breaking up truancy in 
@ summary manner. 

It may fairly be presumed, also, that in the present enlightened state of 
public opinion in regard to education, there are no Boards of Education, 
having the guardianship and control over village schools, who will refuse to 
enact that every pupil having been absent from school shall, upon returning, 
present to the Teacher a written excuse for such absence, signed by the 
parent, This will speedily lead to the detection of truancy. 

It will then become the Teacher’s duty to hedge in absenteeism with so 
many barriers that the pupils shall not only find it unpleasant to be absent, 
but shall find it difficult to reinstate themselves after they shall have been 
away. This will make absenteeism unpopular with a large class of scholars, 
and that is a step towards making it unpopular in a community. 

In the first place, let Teachers endeavor to educate the public mind to 
hostility to irregular attendance. 

This may be done by occasional contributions to the local papers upon 
the subject. By a judicious selection and publication of prominent cases in 
which pupils have seriously compromised their scholastic standing by con- 
tinued absence. Startling facts will not be wanting in any system of schools 
where the attendance is irregular ; unfortunately they are too numerous and 
too palpable to even a superficial examiner. Exhibit judiciously, regularly 
attending pupils of eight, nine or ten years, rapidly overtaking and leaving 
behind irregularly attending scholars several years older. Publish such 
facts and statistics as would tend to encourage in their constancy those who 
send regularly ; while those who are indifferent about the regular attend- 
ance of their children will feel such home truths so forced upon them as to 
make them uneasy under the infliction. Make absenteeism and the diffi- 
culties arising from the practice of it, the subject of conversation, citing 
instances where individuals have suffered from it. Keep a private memo- 
randum of the worst cases, so that the memory may be refreshed, and when 
the parents of such cases are met, they may be addressed upon the subject. 

While this education of public opinion is going on, let Superintendents 
and Teachers enact and quietly carry out such a course of executive policy 
in their schools as will naturally and inevitably tend to make irregularity 
hateful and regularity desirable to the scholars. It is not necessary that 
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these rules should be arbitrary or overbearing. They should carefully avoid 
any tendency to deprive and pupil of that public instruction which is the 
right of all, and which should be supplied untrammeled by the oppressive 
regulations and peculiar idiosyncrasies of any person. 

‘Such resolutions as the following would interfere with the just rights of 
no one: 

1. When any pupil is absent from any cause except sickness, (either 
personal or of some member of the family,) let the seat of such pupil be 





forfeited, and let any other pupil of the same sex and class, who may desire 
to do so, occupy the same. Where two desire the seat, prefer the most 
regular attendant. 

2. Let there be a separate place for all absentees under every circumstance 
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than -epantiar Y 
without exception, il 


, upon entering, must go there until excuses have 
been called for and examined. 

3. Let the Teacher exercise a judicious discrimination as to whether the 
absence was justifiable and the excuse rendered is satisfactory. 

4, Establish special seats for absentees, which they shall occupy after 
their return to school so long as the Teacher shall deem it advisable, taking 
into consideration the cause of absence, excuse rendered, genera! standing 


of pupil, and other extenuating circumstances. 





5, All occupying these seats should be deprived of any special local 
privileges which the scholars have been in the habit ef enjoying. At recess 
and at dismission they should also be the last to leave. 

6, Any pupil missing a recitation should, upon rejoining the class, stand 
at the foot. 

7. Where a scholar is frequently absent, if such scholar fail to maintain 
a definite, average, established standing in his (or her) respective classes, 
let such be transformed to a lower class, both as a punishment, as a warn- 
ing, and as an act of justice to those who attend regularly. 

8. Where a scholar is so sent down, take care that the act is made suffi- 
ciently prominent; and that the cause is well understood by all the scholars, 
for they will be certain to talk about it at home, and it will often effect more 
benefit among those who are not habitually absentees, than it does upon 

the unfortunate absentee who has been made to suffer. 

9. Publish the names of the most regular and their respective positions 
in their several classes; also the names of the most irregular and their 

positions. Sometimes it may also be desirable to append a brief notice of 
the grades of classes through which some of them may have risen within 
a given period. 

Some communities take more interest in education and the welfare of 
their schools than others; this arises from various causes which it is not at 
present necessary to investigate, but the fact that it seems en evil inherent 
to some societies, gives rise to the thought that absenteeism in a system of 
schools is like consumption in the human system; suffering the body to 
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it ever powerless for good. Nor does the resemblance terminate here. As 
the consumptive invalid can never hope for a permanent cure, so absentee- 
ism can never be entirely eradicated from our schools. But as the consump- 
tive can, by a careful and constant adherance to the laws of life, baffle and 
arrest the enemy which would speedily destroy him; as like the celebrated 
Dr. Axprew Coomsr, he can keep the disease in check by a rigid and sys- 
tematic regard for nature and a respect for her imperious laws, and finally 
sink to sleep a comparatively old man afier a life of usefulness, so by the 
constant vigilant prosecution of a well digested code of rules, Superintend- 
ents and Teachers can so far reduce absenteeism in their schools, that it 
would no longer be regarded as the one great impediment to the successful 
working of our Union School System of Public Education. 

To effect this, however, requires patient persevering effort. To relax is to 
relapse, and to relapse seriously to fail. The foregoing suggestions could 
be carried into effect, and, if judiciously executed, could be defended suc- 
cessfully by any Teacher, and would force even a careless, indifferent Board 
of Education to acquiesce in them; at the same time they attack the rights 
and privileges of no scholar in such a manner as to afford grumbling or 
ignorant parents a pretext for asserting that they deprive any pupil of power 
to prosecute his education to the utmost. 

If a few faithful laborers should be led to devise more efficient means for 
securing regularity of attendance than they have hitherto done, then it may 
be hoped that these few thoughts are not entirely unworthy of the pages 
they are designed to fill. BUCYRUS. 


From the Illinois Prairie Farmer. 
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BY C, C, HOAGLAND. 





Turere is every prospect of having a greater number of Institutes this fall 
than ever before. In several sections of the State, teachers and school com- 
missioners are moving in favor of county organizations, either in the form of 
Associations or Institutes, or both. A few general remarks upon the objects 
to be accomplished by Institutes, and the best methods of conducting them, 
may not be amiss at this time. 

We hold that teaching is as much of a profession as any other; that there 
are general principles which lie at its foundation, a knowledge of which is as 
essential to the highest success in the school-room, as is law to the lawyer, 
or medicine to the physician. One of the greatest defects in our present 
system of education is the want of means to furnish this professional in- 
struction. 
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Nine-tenths of all the teachers who go into our school-rooms for the first 
time, do so entirely ignorant of the first principle of professional instruction. 
Of necessity, they must experiment and blunder, and finally learn wisdom 
by the hardest kind of experience, if happily they ever learn wisdom at all. 
Each generation of children must be victims of these. crude experiments. 
Their time is wasted, and their minds warped by processes which time long 
since demonstrated as productive of just such results. The whole system is 
analogous to that of a physician who should reject the experience and wis- 
dom of the past, and should insist upon proving the nature of every me- 
dicine upon his own patients. He might learn wisdom, but wisdom dearly 
purchased by the poisoning, agony and premature death of the subjects of 
his experiments. 

In our own country, we have had two hundred years’ rich experience in 
common school instruction, and if during that time no errors have been com- 
mitted, no false system promulgated, and no mistakes made which it is plain 
we should avoid, and no principles elucidated and no systems devised which 
we should adopt, as the basis of all instruction, then our teachers have lived 
and toiled to very little purpose. But such is not the fact. The lives and 
works of our best teachers have not been in vain. The young teacher has 
now before him, and within reach, the results of this long experience, or the 
principles which have been deduced from it. Great truths which all may 
use, have been demonstrated, concerning the nature of mind, the course of 
instruction best adapted to unfold its varied powers, the processes best cal- 
culated to rouse the dormant energies of every class of mind, and the sys- 
tems which will most effectually and economically place before the expanding 
soul, truth, wisdom and virtue, as worthy the highest aspirations of the in- 
tellect and heart. An acquaintance with these principles and truths becomes 
a sure guide to the inexperienced teacher, and forms the basis of all normal 
instruction. 

As yet the State has made no available provision for the instruction of 
teachers. At least five thousand new teachers are employed each year, and 
the great majority go into their schools without any professional preparation. 

Teachers’ Institutes, when properly conducted, will in some measure 
remedy this great defect. They should be considered as temporary Normal 
Schools, and all the exercises should have direct reference to the science of 
teaching. They cannot be considered permanent institutions, inasmuch as 
they can never give a sufficiently extended course of instruction for want of 
time, but they will be of utmost importance until ample means are provided 
for furnishing all teachers with a full professional course. 

We are now prepared to present some definite suggestions upon the de- 
tails of the management of Institutes: 

1. The services of a competent and experienced principal to direct the ex- 
ercises are indispensable to its highest success. 

2. A corps of competent instructors should be provided to assist the prin- 
cipal in conducting the exercises in the various branches. 

8. The instructions in the different branches should be with direct refer- 
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ence to methods of teaching them, unfolding principles, and enforcing the 
necessity of accuracy and thoroughness. 

4. A portion of the time should be devoted to practical exercises, such as 
the organization, classification, arrangement and government of schools. 

5. A series of lectures should be given upon such topics relating to ed- 
ucational matters, as will be best calculated to give teachers wider and more 
elevated views of the profession, and unfold to them the philosophy of their 
relations to their pupils, their patrons, the community in which they may 
be engaged and society at large. 

6. The exercises should be so arranged as to give an idea of a thoroughly 
organized model school. 

7. When discussions take place, the object aimed at should be the elucida- 
tion of truth, and not the triumph of any particular opinion. 

Acquaintances would be formed, and teachers could make such arrange- 
ments as would enable them to labor for a common end, but these would be 
incidental and should be considered as subordinate to the great object of 
professional instruction. 

Institutes conducted with reference to these principles always must be 
productive of good. If they are held in a county continuously year after 
year, in a short time they must change the whole educational aspect of the 
county. The labor of making the preliminary arrangements, engaging a 
room, issuing circulars, &c., is not very great, and any one teacher can do it, 
if he has the right spirit and sets himself earnestly about the work. 

We hope,immediate measures will be taken to organize an Institute in 
every county in the State this fall. The first steps must be taken by the 
people of each locality, and the State department and the teachers’ asso- 
ciations will extend all possible aid. Let permanent organizations be per- 
fected so that all these preliminary arrangements can be easily effected in 
the future. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS. 


Ovr Town Committees and Superintendents might, as we think, be often 
a great deal more efficient in aiding education if they would be somewhat 
less critical and much more suggestive and inspiring. They should visit 
their schools frequently, and deliver to them short informal lectures full of 
brilliant and inspiring facts. And if there are in town men not of the 
School Committee, but particularly interested in some special branch of 
literature or science, they should be encouraged to visit the schools at 
proper intervals and excite an interest in their favorite science. We know 
in one town a farmer, enthusiastic in the acquisition of geographical know- 
ledge, and a very refined, social man withal, yet we doubt whether this 
man has entered a school-room in his town for years. Such a fact as this 
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shows that, however strong our interest may have become in educational 
matters, our administration of them is by no means perfect yet. 

As to our teachers and those who prepare them for their work, we would 
have “Inspiration in Teaching” their great practical rule. All competitive 
emulation, which is a base motive and ruinous means, all recitation, which, 
of course, is essential, are still feeble aids to education compared with an 
awakened enthusiasm. 

As a nation, we are said to have few holidays, and such is undoubtedly 
the fact. We might have more and very valuable additional ones if our 
people would attach their school-examination days to the roll. Those holi- 
days are not the most pleasant which are exclusively devoted to festivity 
and merriment. The spirits are best exhilarated where there is a slight 
demand upon mind or body for exertion. And we think that we have seen 
no holidays in our country towns so thoroughly enjoyed as those which are 
made by school examinations. And that they exert a useful educational 
influence may be inferred from the fact that the friends of common schools 
constantly urge people to attend them. 

There are few of our school districts so small that they, should not be 
possessed of certain books of reference; among these, Webster’s large 
dictionary and an encyclopzedia are indispensable. No school-house, either, 
should be without a fine set of mathematical blocks. Not outline, but full 
and rich maps should cover every spare space upon the walls. Many an 
intelligent man knows how interesting geography has becdme to him and 
his children by the contemplation, at times of leisure, of maps hanging on 
the walls of dining and sitting rooms.—V. Y. Tribune. 


From the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
QUESTIONING PACH OT HBR... 


Frienp Burrowes: There is one subject that has been little dwelt upon 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal, and that is the practice of one scholar 
questioniug another. I “have found it to be good,” and would like to have 
it faithfully tried by every teacher in the State. 

In our school in West Chester, we have the boys and girls together in each 
department, promoting both sexes from grade to grade, according to attain- 
ment—acting upon the principle and believing fully in the doctrine, that 
God intended male and female to dwell together in the earth, and that at no 
time of life should they be s eparated and least so during thei r educational 
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training. From this circumstance it is an easy matter to keep up a con- 
tinued interest in questioning, as the boys always question the girls and vice 


versa. However, a lively zest may be maintained when the semi-barbarous 
custom of separating sexes prevails, by appointing one boy or girl, as. the 
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case may be, to question the class, or by two scholars arising, one at each 
end of the class, to question each other, and so on through the class. 

The mode which we pursue is as follows: Two scholars, a boy and a girl, 
arise, step in front of the class, from fifteen to twenty feet apart, and each 
proposes a question to the other. If the girl can answer the question pro- 
posed by a“ boy, it is well, and is set down to the credit of her side, and 
vice versa. If the boy cannot answer the questicn proposed by the girl, he 
calls upon es boys for assistance, and if none can answer it, it goes to the 
girls’ side, and if any of them can answer the question, it is set down to the 
discredit of the boys and in favor of the girls, and vice versa. At the close 
of the exercise the teacher reports the result, which generally balances, 


where there is a proper classification of boys and girls. By this means a 
lively interest is maintained from day to day, and that earnest searching into 
matters attained which I have not been able to gain in any other way. 

Now, what do we gain by the above process? Much, I think. The mem- 
ory is aroused; past lessons must be called up, and as no books are allowed 
to be opened during the exercise, the pupil is thrown back upon himself, to 
gather material for present exigency from the fand of knowledge already col 
lected. Again, the pupil, in order to ask a question, needs to think—to an- 
swer a question he must think ; and when a child begins to think, he com- 
mences to reason; and when he begins to reason, you have attained an 
interesting point in his intellectual advancement; and it will be then just as 
easy for the Teacher to give the proper turn to that scholar’s mind, as for the 
potter to give the proper bend to the plastic clay in his hand. 

Let the pupil be required to ask questions, and he will asswredly lead the 
class to those points by which he has been perplexed, and thus enable the 
skillful teacher’to discern his difficulties and apply the proper remedy. We 
all remember well how anxious we were to ask our teachers to explain some 
points which to us were obscure, but fear forbade and we labored on in dark- 
ness. And if by chance any of us were bold enough to ask a reason why, a 
tart rebuke or a blow was the significant despatch we received, for our breach 
of politeness made upon the rules of a well established authority. But 
those good old days are passed away—peace to their memory. 

There are other modes of rqnachionings which I have found interesting and 
profitable. Let one scholar be called out before the class and required to 
give a question to each member, each member giving one in return—and the 
teacher noting the result and reporting at the « Jo se of the exercise 








Again, let a boy and girl be called upon to stand before the entire school, 
and give questions alternately to all present, for thirty or forty minutes, up- 
on any branch taught in the school, as Arithmetic, Grammar, &c. This is 
an exercise exceedingly interesting and should be practiced in every school. 

mil be required to 
prepare three questions upon any branch taught in the school, to be an- 


Again, on an appointed day of the week, let each pu 








swered by the pupils, if possible; if not, by the one proposing the question; 


and if he cannot answer his own question, after having made diligent re- 
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res information upon the subject proposed, then the question 
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may be given to the teacher for explanation. This exercise will sometimes 
try the bone and sinew of the teacher, yet it will be found useful and enter- 
taining. 

Let the teacher who seeks the real advancement of his pupils, encourage 
them to give questions, not only to each other but also to himself. I would 
like every teacher in the State to try the above suggestions on questioning, 
and if I mistake not, they will be found beneficial and well calculated to ad- 
vance the pupil in real intellectual attainment. 


From the Indiana School Journal. 


UTILITY OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY REV. SAMUEL FULLER, D.D. 





Tue scholar, enriched, disciplined, and transfused by classic lore, can 
alone say, “‘I speak that which I know ;” and because he can, his words, 
forged and tempered upon the only anvil where the best instruments of our 
discourse can be struck, old Vulcan’s fire-block, are like barbed and winged 
arrows, shot from a bow of steel; they reach the mark, pierce the breast, 
and transfix the heart. 

The utility of classical studies is not merely the demonstration of philo- 
logical research ; it is like the teaching of experience. 

Of the three clergymen of the church of England, who excited the great 
religious movement which characterized the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, George Whitefield was a more eloquent orator than either John or 
Charles Wesley. But Whitefield, notwithstanding his moving and surpas- 
sing eloquence, was comparatively illiterate; his early life among taverns 
and stables and theatres, being no substitute for the Grammar School and 
the University, of neither of which knew he anything from personal expe- 
rience. 

On the contrary, the Wesleys were thoroughly trained collegians; their 
love of ancient learning being exceeded in their love for Christ, and for the 
souls of the ignorant and perishing. 

A century has passed away, since the voices of these preachers stirred 
the heart of a slumbering nation, as the thunderbolt stirs the sluggish 
atmosphere ; and what is the position of each at the present time ? 

Who now reads Whitefield’s Discourses? Or, if any person chance to 
peruse these unskillful productions, he wonders that such unhammered 
wedges could ever have pierced and wounded sinful hearts. 

In striking contrast with their more eloquent compeer, the Wesleys are 
in their refined and widely diffused writings living an immortal life among 
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their admiring followers; controlling and directing at this fleeting hour a 
larger number of minds than at any former period. 

The same demonstration respecting the usefulness of classical knowledge 
is forced upon us when we discriminate the heroes of the Revolution. 

In forensic and parliamentary eloquence, Patrick Henry was without a 
rival. But as for teachers he had none, save his grasping intellect, his fiery 
imagination, his indomitable will, and the stormy times ia which his lot was 
cast. 

Unlike this self-made orator, Alexander Hamilton was the favored youth 
upon whom classical instructors expended their assiduous care, imparting 
to their apt and graceful pupil a burning and glowing pen, as well as a 
persuasive and albniie tongue. 

As a consequence, how widely contrasted is the destiny of these favorite 
sons of our Republic! The backwoodsman of Virginia is remembered only 
in a few fragmentary remains preserved by the recollection of others; while 
the pride, as well as the grief, of the Empire State, is immortalized in his 
profound, scholarly, and inimitable expositions of our National Constitution. 

We reach the same demonstration in favor of the study of ancient learn- 
ing, when we compare Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. The 
untaught printer of Boston and Philadelphia does indeed amuse and instruct 
us in his pointed apothegms of Poor Richard; and his brief and dry 
speeches in the Continental Congress were like battering rams either to 
demolish the arguments of his opponents, or to urge onward the laggard 
car of business; but when the voice of an outraged and determined nation 
was to utter its thunders, defying tyranny and demanding the audience of 
the world, his unclassic mouth faltered, and declined the mighty effort ; and 
the immortality which radiates with increasing splendors from our Declara- 
tion of Independence, rests upon the head of the classical Sage of Monti- 
cello. 


From the Ohio Journal of Education. 


‘ 


PEN-TALK, OR COMPOSITION. 


A writTEN sentence is the result of two distinct exercises: its formation 
in the mind, and the subsequent committing of the same to paper, in 
accordance with the rules of written language. The first of these exercises 
is purcly mental; the second is greatly mechanical, but involves a know- 
ledge of spelling, use of capitals, punctuation, etc. The first is the mental 
exercise of the Blind Poet dictating Paradise Lost ; the second, that of his 
amanuensis transferring the same to paper. The first depends very greatly 
upon the resources and power of the mind; the second involves but few 
principles—aside from penmanship and spelling — and these can be readily 
applied. 
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What is the comparative importance of these exercises in a system of 
school instruction? Which should receive the earliest attention? In our 
judgment, these are fundamental questions, lying at the base of all systems 
of practical composition. 

The ability to write a common business transaction, a letter or simple 
statement of any kind, in a neat and correct manner, is universally regarded 
as an acquisition of great practical importance, and should be one of the 
prominent ends of Common School training. Every individual, high or 
low, mechanic or merchant, professional or non-professional, husband or 
wife, beau or belle—may and prokably will, have many occasions for the 
practical use of it. One of the greatest charges made against the course of 
study in our higher institutions of learning has been, that it is deficient 


here. ‘The charge has been very properly transferred to the preparatory 





schools. .Pen-talk is a necessity of the age. Indeed the handmaid of civil- 
ization is “the pen of a ready writer.” 

The importance of the manuseript part of composition is now evident. 
Whether a person’s thoughts are profound, brilliant or simple, the ability to 
pen them correctly is in each case equally important. A manuscript of any 
kind abounding in those errors peculiar to written language, is an “ abiding 
witness” against the elementary education of its author. The most arrogant 
pretensions to scholarship are frequently dissipated by a few traces of the 
pen! On the contrary, a note of but three lines, written with correctness, 
is strong evidence that “ the schoolmaster has not been abroad.” The great 
use of the pen in practical life is in letter, note and business writing, in 
which style, logic and other qualities of higher composition are of minor 
importance. A large m»jority too, of the scholars who leave our schools for 
the active duties of life, will have no other use for it. Clearly, then, our 
schools should aim to impart to each scholar, as early as possible, the ability 


to act as amanuensis for his own thoughts. Such training is also an excel- 





lent basis for composition proper, into which matter and arrangement 

largely enter. It is true, also, that every written exercise, however simple, 

involves mental effort. The training best adapted to impart the ability to 
? 


produce a good munuscript, lays the foundation fer higher forms of writing. 





In such training, however, a correct manuscri s prominently before 


the mind as the end most desired. The young tyro of the pen is not 


expected to indite Homilies upon ‘ Faith,” “ He 7 and “ Charity,” every 
Hy i ’ A a 





line of which calls for a large share of the Jatter grace in the reader! 

Are our schools meeting reasonable expectations in this matter? How 
many of the scholars, who annually go out of them, can creditably pen a 
simple note or letter. How many can correctly write their own address ? 
The time and effort given to this subject, even in our best schools, are 
meagre. Daily exercises in oral spelling and imitative penmanship prove 
y and constant application of this know- 


? ™ 


inadequate. There must be an earl 
L Che utility of correct spelling and 





ledee and skill, as they are aequ 





good penmanship should be a matter of every day experience. The fact, 
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that one important object of attending school, is, to learn to talk on pape®, 
should be to the scholar an ever present reality. 

The question is also seriously asked: Whether our best Graded Schools 
present as satisfactory progress in composition, as they do in other branches 
of study? While the principle of a division of labor has been carried out 
in other studies—each department having its specifie work—this has been 
left to chance or caprice. To many, if not all of our High Schools, it has 
not been deemed a requisite for admission. Below the Grammar School, it 


” 


has not “a local habitation or a name. In many of the schools where the 


>) 


exercise has a place, it receives very meagre attention. Any thing like sys- 
tematic instruction is rarely attempted. A “composition” is the standing 





lesson, or more properly issk! We need not add that composition writing 
is very generally unpopular with scholars. Its utility is to them a matter 
of faith—blind at that! They look upon the exercise, as one of the numer- 
ous ills school children “are heir to ;”’ often entering into the spirit of the 
line : 

“Tis distance leads enchantment to the view.” 


Are these difficulties and results inherent in the subject? Has it not 
natural steps, or gradations, corresponding to the several departments of our 
Graded Schools? Cannot a definite result be expected in each grade? In 
the next number of the Journal, we propose to present the outlines of a 
course of composition, which, in our judgment, is adapted to classified 
schools. We believe that the principle of a division of labor may be 
applied as perfectly in composition as in any other branch of study, and 


that the progress made at any given time may be as certainly tested. 


Porrsamouta, June, 1857. E. E. Wnire. 
e 
Scuoot Hovse Rospery.—After a child begins to go to school, he should 


attend constantly, for one day out of a week breaks the entire chain of les- 
sons, and totally unsettles the progress of the scholar. Nor is this all: such 
a scholar hangs like a dead weight upon his class, and impedes the progress 
of all the others. Punctuality is the life of pee and where more so 
than in the school-room? ‘Therefore, every scholar should be sent to school 
in season. Has not every man a right to six hours’ daily and uninterrupted 
instruction for his children? {s it not his property as much as his house, 
his land, or his crop? And when we send a child at improper hours do we 
not rob him of his property as manifestly as we do when we take his sheep 
or his cow? Rob me of my fruit, go into my granary and take my grain, or 
come to my cellar at dead of night and take my meat, or open my desk and 
take my money, but do spare me the privilege of educating my ehildren for 
the great dukins of life. This is the greatest robbery of all; for money or 
repentance can never briag back the privilege or pay the debt. — Lllinois 
Teacher, 
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From the New York Teacher. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





BY J. W. BARKER. 





Now and then a streak of sunlight, 
Followed by a dreary shade, 
Glances thro’ the quiet school-room, 
Where the teacher sits arrayed, 
Demurely as some potentate, 
Attired in all his robes of state. 


Now a gracious smile illumes 

His shaded brow, and like the hills 
From whose green tops the clouds arise, 
And sail to far remoter skies, 

A sea of beaming faces fills 

The void about him bright with joy, 

As if no storm had ever swept 

O’er timid hearts—as if no eyes 
Repentant tears had ever wept. 


But a quick footstep is heard at the threshold, and Mr. Jones enters with- 
out the usual ceremony of “rapping.” He has come to see why his boy John 
must be kept nearly every night after school, while all the other children are 
sent home in due time. And then Mrs. Jones would like to have her boy 
put in a class of boys a little nearer his size, instead of being kept back with 
the small children. John is certainly qualified for class No. 1, and nothing 
but palpable partiality would keep him so far below what his real merits de- 
serve. There is with some parents, and especially with some mothers, a very 
strong and controlling ambition to have their children promofed ; and that 
too without any very scrupulous reference to their real fitness for a higher 
grade. It is true, in this world, we do not always make our estimate of 
character so much from the standard of true merit as from the class or rank 
in which the person may chance to be found. Hence those who are pas- 
sionately desirous of pushing their children wp in the world, will be very 
much out of humor at the slow rate at which some are obliged to rise. 

Why, Mrs. Jones says, in the select school in the village of Thriftytown, 
the boys and girls study French and Italian, Algebra and Geometry, and get 
their “ diplomas” when but little older than her boy John. And she has 
more than half a mind to go over there this afternoon and engage a room for 
John and Sarah, and see if they cannot be made to advance upon an even 
pace with other children. The teacher assured Mr. Jones that he made real 
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standard of 


promotion, and that al any regaré 
. ” Sarge y ner mn . tar + carl hie T _ 
to name or circumstances, must be content t Jude by this. He said 


he taught no French or Italian, and paid rather 
“hicher mathematics ;:” but that he endeavo 








yoys and girls for the active ar of life, while 
> attention to the cultiva of the mind. 





saine, without 


ful man has 


ntial benefit of education i 





reference to the place in which it was acquir< 
gone out from the rustic, time-worn school house, to honor his existence and 
bless ma hed ly ] 


d. The pine fagot has shed its light upon the early pathway of 
many a son of fame. The true value of character is its specific merit. Our 





knowledge is not to be measured in any case by the standard fixed by some 


1 v <2. + wer - ow ha atte ’ 
‘lass, but by the real positive amount we may have attaine 
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particular cla L 
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Mr. Jones scemed partially satisfied with the explanation given, and went 


>d honor of 
but the momentary 








away ruminating wpon the best method of pacifying the tr 
his wife. The teacher resumed his duties with his class 


A 


tranquil sea of mind. An accusation had been alleged against him, it was 





breeze was 





sunlight seemed to be tremblir 








said he was 7 iptial, Nothing very grave to be sure, and only the sensitive 
his. He had labored 


>it was said he had 









mind of the teacher can feel anything so 
faithfully for the best interest of John Jones 
h 





been remiss. Mr. Jones was a wealthy man and one of the trustees of the 
school. John was remarkable for nothing except dullness. It was this that 





required an extra half sans after school for him ‘hips his lesson. At this 


school-room. 






moment the door opencd—just 10 o’cloc! 





“Want here yesterday afternoon—couldn’t 





p it”—consequently is be- 


hind his class more than usual. Just one hour 





ely the loss of one hour 
can be felt very little anywhere. Yet it is by losing only now and then one 


° 


hour, or perhaps only a few ininutes, that keeps many an unlucky pupil in 
class No. 2. Mrs. Jones was not so easily quieted. She could not be made 
to understand why her boy was worse than other boys. She still thought 
John was capable of more rapid progress. A few weeks passed, and it was 
reported among the boys that John Jones had gone to attend the select 
» of Thriftytown. It was really so. That school 
was taught by a gentleman who had many years before received a diploma 





school in the classic vil 


from an eastern college, and had taught for many years a very popular select 
school in the village of Thriftytown. THe had paid little attention to the 
“common branches,”’ but directed his efforts towards “ finishing the educa- 
” Many were polished there. It was a se/ect school, made up of select 
boys and girls. John Jones was now among them. His appearance was 
slightly changed. His attire had really improved in order and neatness. 
But it took John many days to become acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the select school in Thriftytown. But in a few days he was 
classed, put in No. 1, and went into the mysteries of Latin and Algebra with 
all that zeal by which he was characterized in the public school at Oldtown. 
He entered a winter campaign, and we will leave him until next month at least. 
Vor, IT. 4 


tion. 
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Editorial Department, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Tne proceedings of the Board of Regents of the State Normal School, 
appointed in pursuance of an act passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, will be found in this number of the Jovrnar. If the intentions of the 
act under which this 
out, we may confidently expect a new era in the history of our Common 


t 
U 
i 


soard has been organized shall be faithfully carried 


my 


Schools in the State. The plan contemplated for the establishment of Nor- 
1+) 


fession of teaching, 


mal Schools is eminently calculated to advance the pre 
and give new vigor to our school interests. The provision on the part of 
the State, for t N 


Normal School 
instruction, isample. The act of the Leg 


netainmoat ro 10) I aes ware > 
ie sustainment of a well devised system of 
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lature provides, 








ficonty-five 


vamp and over- 





per cent. of the gross proceeds arising from the sale of the 
flowed lands, granted to the State of Wisconsin by Congress, shall be ap- 
portioned for the support of Normal Schools and Academies. <A portion of 
these lands have been already sold, and if the lands of this character here- 
after to be sold, shall bring prices approximating to those heretofore ob- 
tained, the Normal School fund in the State will amount to over a million of 
dollars. What grand: 


nificent fund, set 


esults may not the people expect from such a mag- 
ry } } 


ipart for such a noble use? Whatanarmy of professional 





ong enter on the mission of making right impressions upon 





the expanding intellect of the young, and of elevating the standard of edu- 
cation ! 


The law in the Normal Schools of the State shall be 


Sree to all wi 





the cccupa- 





tion of teac vhich have been appointed are men earnestly 





devoted to our educational interests; they have responsibilities com- 
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mitted to them, in laying arignt the founacate Ol these conte 


of the people 








mal Institutions ‘ensonable expectations 





will be fully realiz res they may devise and put in opera- 


tion. 


COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 


which should be pursued in our Pubiic Seliools, 


ich they should be taken, cannot be defi 





itely preseribed : 

utely prescrioed 5 
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they must depend on the expectation of the scholar, whether he is to nave 


the advantages of a full course of English studies, a classical education, or 
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simply a knowledge of reading, writing, keeping of accounts; in short, 
to be fitted in the most economical way possible for the ordinary business 
avocations of life. A very small proportion of the scholars in our Public 
Schools are expected to ultimately enter College ; the number, also, who are 
to be made acquainted with the higher branches of English studies is not 
large. The great majority of the children of our country are expected to 
receive nothing more than a short course of common school instruction. It 
becomes therefore a matter of the highest importance that a judicious choice 
of studies be made, so that the learner may derive the greatest amount of 
benefit therefrom, after he enters upon the active duties of life. I[¢ is ob- 
vious that very many scholars devote their school-hours to the pursuit of 
are noi likely to prove the most available and advantageons in 


ve only 





i 
studies wh 
after years; especially is this true of those who are expected to rece 





«limited education. Much timeisspent in departments of learning which 


the scholar will seldom find oceasion to apply to practical uses; while the 





attainment of knowledge indispensable to all the common business occupa- 
tions, is neglected. Those acquirements which will serve the possessor of 
them most in daily life, and which will best fit him for an intelligent exercise 
of citizenship, are the most desirable to be gained first of all. 


Reading, 


writing and a knowledge of the ordinary uses of arithmetic, are 
deemed of primary importance; to be ignorant of all these, is regarded al- 
most as great a calamity as to be a dwarf or a cripple. Next to these, ge- 
ography and a knowledge of history are essential, to qualify any one to 
occupy a useful and intelligent position in society. Especially isa knowledge 


£ 





of our own country, the chief events in its history, its system of govern- 





ruished men, indispen- 





ment, its prominent tnstitutions and is disti 
I 








sable in the present age. There is found amidst all the learning of the 
times, great ignorance of the country in which we —its past history and 
5s } 4 f 43 } OO wee ail 

ion among the nations Oi: ihe eartit. Lhis want ot 

ueng yout nie the hicher departments of study 

in our schools; it exists among all the various avocations of men in business 





life, Let any one visit our schools and question the scholars in the higher 


classes, in respect to some of the most int 





esting facts in our past and 


prescut American history, and he will very likely beeome satisfied that there 





is much lack of information on subjects of p 





importance— such as 


would make any one appear to great disadvantage in the conversational cir- 





cles of intelligent men. We have seen classes pass 2 creditable examination 
in Algebra, while a considerable number of the members of these classes 
could not tell whether Washington was a native of Virginia or of Aiassacau- 


, + . ° ’ } 4 7 »t } » 
setts, or whether Gren. Jackson was in the American Revolution or at the 
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Hate) ‘° — er . 
Dallic OL Dt rea 2 Ye- 





wena Vista. We have see young men who had ac 


spectzble knowledze of Astronomy and the movements of the heavenly 
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Nodles, but who had lt ‘no Intelligent idea of the movements Ol nations 
itl call rion hl}; ‘ the } er i Alewa ewe 
tnd Ok great public interests on this meu here, So, too, scholars are 


branches 





schools, and vet know apurntively nothing of the 
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plan and organization of the government under which they live, and who 


are quite uninformed on many matters of general interest which are topics 








of ly remark. ‘The uses of Algebra, Geometry and Astronomy, are un- 
deniably profitable; but there are other things which the student ought first 
to understand, because he is required to avail himself of a knowledge of 
them a thousand times oftener in his daily intercourse with the world. Ed- 
ucation in our common schools should aim to be practical; such as is 
adapted to every day uses. Those branches of study which are merely or- 
namental, or which when acquired are laid by and allowed to rust for want 
of use, should always come after those of immediate necessity and utility. 


MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSH. 


A SCHOOL HOt sk, compli te in every resp ct in its structure, arrangement 


and surroundings, is seldom seen. , While improvements are continually 





resting, it is difficult to determine upon a plan which will serve as a model 





forany considerable number of years. Our most approved school houses 
are susceptible of improvement, and generally the school Boards who have 
them in charge acknowledge their incompleteness, and contemplate some ad- 


ditional convenience at a future time. How unlike is public spirit in this 


I 
} 


It is not uncommon to find dwelling houses 





respect to private enterp 
in the comparatively new settlements of the West, which not only display 


° 


elegance and taste, but are also complete in every furnishment and arrange 
ment, conducive to health, comfort and refinement; they are finished. It is 
equally practicable to have a school house which shall be in its structure, 
internal arrangement, and in its out-door conveniences ana embellisiments, 
so fully up to the standard of modern improvement, as to be pronounced 
complete and jinished ; a model house. 

The refreshing sight of a country school house neat in its structure, com- 
plete in its accommodation, its outside arrangements fitted to healthful ex- 
ercise and enjoyment, its grounds tastefully laid out and adorned, has never 
yet been witnessed in this, or any of the adjoining States. Yet what a 
large number of school districts there are in this State in which the inhab- 
itants are possessed of wealth, comfort and the luxuries of life, which might 
furnish a model school house without scarcely noticing the taxation neces- 
sary to provide it. And what an impulse might one such example of a 
complete school edifice, give to many other school districts in the State? A 
school house justly claiming to be a model house, in its internal arrange- 
ments and external surroundings, could not fail to reflect the highest credit 
on the intelligence, enterprise and taste of the population in its neighbor- 
hood. One of the criterions by which to determine the character and en- 
terprise of a community, is its public school house; if this be inviting in its 
appearance, and show indications of care and attention to whatever con- 
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tributes to comfort and attractiveness, the most favorable opinions may be 
safely entertained in respect to the surrounding inhabitants. 

But wherever the school house displays broken windows, dilapidated »walls, 
grounds unfenced and located in some dreary locality; exposed to bleak 
winds, without so much as a tree or a shrub for protection; in short, where 
everything pertaining to it gives evidence of inattention and neglect, it may 
be calculated, with tolerable certainty, that selfishness and ignorance pre- 
dominate in its vicinity. No number of valuable farms, large herds of cattle, 
or other evidences of wealth in such a community, can atone in the estima- 
tion of an enlightened judgment for the want of a good school house. The 
intelligent emigrant, seeking a new home for his family, would pass by such 
a neighborhood and look for an abode elsewhere. 

The condition of our schoo! houses very generally needs to be greatly im- 
proved. A commendable interest is manifested in many localities, but in a 
great majority of districts there needs to bea revolution in public sentiment, 
and a more earnest attention to the importance of school edifices. Wisconsin 
is probably not behind any of her sister States in respect to school house 
accommodations. In many of the older States, the country school houses 
are frequently the most forbidding spectacles that arrest the attention of the 
traveler; houses in which a humane man would hardly consent to give his 
favorite horse a night's shelter, are in some instances the appropriated places 
to gather in the germs of thought. Here the first lessons of human life are 
impressed upon the expanding intellect. Here the boy receives those el- 
ements of character which are to shape his future career upon the theatre of 
human action; here, too, the delicacy of female innocence takes the moral 
impress, which is to determine to a great extent its future character; ul- 
timately to adorn the circles of usefulness and intelligence, or bring reproach 
upon her sex. 

Is it not time we had one model country school house in this State; one 
temple of science, which in the completeness of its equipment should com- 
mand public admiration ; one bright spot, where utility combined with at- 
traction would not fail to inspire the intelligent passing traveler with pleas- 
urable emotions? Too much prominence was never yet given, in any State 
or country, to the matter of furnishing elegant and convenient school houses, 
nor is there danger there ever will be, There are doubtless many districts 
in this State, where a single resident, imbued with a spirit of our true ed- 
ucational interests, and possessed of a determined purpose to accomplish the 
object, might secure the erection of a tasteful school edifice, with all the 
modern arrangements within, and the appropriate conveniences and adorn- 
ments without, which should entitle it to the designation of a model house. 
The individual who should be the instrument of such an enterprise, would 
justly deserve the lasting gratitude of his country. The standard demanded 
in school house srchitecture and improvement is reasonable and obvious. 
The inhabitants of no district should be satisfied with a school house of less 
respectability in appearance and accommodation, than the best private dwel- 
lings in its neighborhood. ‘The conveniences and attractions in and about 
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school edifices must of course be different in kind from those of dwelling 
houses ; but in degree they should never fall below the better class of pri- 


vate residences in their vicinity. It is in the school-room and its play- 


grounds children are required to spend a considerable portion of their early 
years ; why should not these be equally as pleasant and inviting as their 
Karly impressions are mostly ineffaceable; the associations of the 


homes ? 
inanimate objects, 


youthfal mind, whether with living intelligence or with 
give tone to thought and fashion to taste. 

Of all the places of delightful resort, the schoo! house should hold the su- 
premacy in the mind of the school-boy ; so that in after years, when old age 
steals upon his earthly pilgrimage, and memory shall carrey him back along 
the dim vista of years in search of the sunny spots of his childhood days, 
the school house and its pleasing associations shall be the first to rush upon 


his recollection, and thrill his waning strength with joyfnl reminiscences. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We again call the attention of teachers and friends of education to the 
Static Teachers’ Association, to be heid at Waukesha, on the 12th of August 
inst. We trust the meeting wiil be one of the largest of the kind ever held 
Let ail who desire to see a new impulse given to the interests 
d 


in the State. 
We undersiand that most 


of common schools, be present at the meeting. 
of the railroads have agreed to carry persons attending the mecting of the 
Association, at reduced rates of fare. Most of the railroad companies will 
return j7vee those who attend the Association, on presentation of a certifi- 


cate of membership. 


Treecre to Tracuers,—The Kenosha Public Schooi has, for some time 
past, had a very commendable practice of bestowing presents of considerable 
value upon such of the teachers as distinguish themselves by an earnest 


devotion to the business of their profession. Not long since, the students 


of the higher department presented their Principal (J. G. McKindley) with 
At the close of the term of this 


a silver goblet valued at forty dollars. 
an assistant teacher in the 


school, some two wecks ago, Miss Maria Briggs, 
higher department, was presented with a china tea sett and silver spoons, 
amounting in value to about sixty dollars. Such tributes to a teacher’s 
and ought to be more generally practised. 


worth, are eminentiy proper, 
us labor more influentially for the best inter- 


No class or profession among 
ests of the rising generation, than the faithful teacher, and none are more 


deserving the encouragement of the people. 
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A .arc# number of the Town Superintendents have promptly and court- 
eously complied with the request accompanying our last issue, to distribute 
the Journa to District Clerks, and furnish us with corrected lists of the 
names and post-office address of such clerks in their respective towns. 
This ready compliance, indicates a commendable interest in school affairs on 
the part of Lown Superintendents. We have met with only one instance of 
refusal. 


For the Journal of Education. 
COMMUNICATIONS IN SCHOOL. 


Can communications in a scheol room during school hours be entirely 
suppressed, is a question often asked me of late, to which I immediately 
answer, Yes. During an experience cf over twenty years, it is not until 
very recently that I have found this invaluable pear7, which none know the 
true value of until they have found it; but of its value I need not expatiate, 
as every one why is deserving the enviable name of Teacher, inevitably 
attaches a great value to it. How, then, is this to be obtained? Perhaps a 
little of my actual experience may illustrate best. 

Not long since, I was called upon to teach a school which did not bear an 





enviable name for “ ¢ood order,” and in which was a lad about sixteen years 
of age, who was reputed as ‘fa very unruly, bad boy.” I saw at once that 
corpora! punishment would avail me nothing in this case, and believing that 
there was a chord in his “ harp of thousand strings,” which, if but swept 
with gentle hand, would beat in unison with mine, I set about finding it. 
Each time he disobeyed or violated a known rule of propriety, I endeavored 
to persuade or reprove mildly at first, afterwards more severely, but always 
very firmly, and once I threatened expulsion; all would not avail, he would 
whisper. Driven alinost to desperation, with a fixed determination never to 
yield, I made his case my constant study; he was exerting an injurious 
influence in the school room; my character as a teacher and a disciplina- 
rian was at stake; all wondered how the teacher would get along with G—. 
T called on several teachers for advice, who invariably recommended whip- 
ping or expulsion, but as yet I was unwilling to do either. Troubled, 
fretted and worn, I retired one night, and at last fell asleep—I dreamed—I 
awoke in the morning, my course was plainly marked. That day, G—— 
whispered as much as usual. At four o’clock, P. M., I dismissed school, 
G——~ in a kind, familiar tone of voice to remain. The 


after reque 





scholars were all on tip-toe, but I requested them to leave immediately, 
which they did. 

All being away but G-— and myself, I appealed to his generosity; I told 
him J would prove his warmest and best friend, would he but treat me as 
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such; I appealed to his manhood, his gratitude, his duty, his future pros- 

pects and position in society, and, in short, to all his finer sensibilities, 

which as yet had never been touched; all this was couched in the kindest 

language I was master of. I soon had the satisfaction of secing I had 
] 


touched the 


cheeks, dropped one by one u 





pearls of rep ey rolled down his 





lanee, as Ut 
f 


pon the dusty floor ; * some time all was 


silent. At last that silence was broken with, “1 will do better,” from the 
rl 


boy. After a few remarks from me, we shook hands, bade each other “ good 





that night the victory was compleicly won. 


night,” and parted 





? 


The next morning, I addressed’ the school on the impropriety of commu- 





nications, either verbal or written, and expressed a very stro: 





g desire to 
have both suppressed entirely. I told them that I should put it to vote, 
whether communicating should be suppressed or not, and I expected if they 
voted to suppress it, each one would use his greatest endeavor to carry it 
into effect. There was anew idea to them: scholars voting on the regula- 
tions of a school room. I thought best to postpone the vote till afternoon, 
which I did. When the vote was taken, it was unanimous for the suppres- 
sion of communications. 

Still the work was not thoroughly accomplished yet. That night, just 
before I dismissed them, I took a piece of paper and pencil, and went to 
each one with the question: How many times have you communicated to 
day? the answers to which I carefully noted down. The next morning, I 
read to the school each name on this paper, and the number of communica- 
tions attached to each. Then came a lecture on law making and law break- 
ing ; also a little moral responsibility was touched upon. I watched closely 
each movement, reproved each offence, and by pursuing this course most 
rigidly a short time, communications of all kinds were, I believe, entirely 
suppressed. lOthers can do the same by firmness, mildness and persever- 
ance, without the rod. As for G , he was as good a boy as I wanted; 
he kept his — to the letter. Had I used the rod, I think I never 
should have 
rod from thei 





roi 
o 
i 


a the victory I did. J advise all teachers to banish the 





ine 

school rooms. Some say they cannot get along without it; 
uch teachers I would recommend to Iearn some other trade. I do not 
advise from theory, but from practice, for T have taught some “ hard schools” 
without the use of the rod, and would like now to get into a “hard” one 


to try it; the harder the better. CroarLes CHESTER. 


For the Journal. 


Geneva, July 17, 1857. 
Mussrs. Enirors: I have to-day made the last of a series of visits to the 
schools of this town, and have gleaned a few items which may be of interest 
to some of the readers of the JourNnaL. 
I find nearly all the teachers very much engaged and striving to make their 
schools better and more interesting each gs 





uc 


ceeding day ; and the zeal and 
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evident delight with which the pupils perform their allotted tasks, show that 
iti “ine schools are in can better con- 





their efforts are ina degi 
ahs 


dition than I expected to find them; but there is much yet to be done— 


much interest yet to be awakened and brought into ex 





»t by the 
teachers, nor yet by the pupils, though the interest and zeal of neither of 
these w il bear abating—but by the parents. The parents and patrons of 
‘+h more interested in the educa- 





the public schools of Geneva must feel mu 
tional progress and well-being of their children, before our schools will be- 


come what they should be. There are only two districts where any of the 





patrons have visited their school during this summer term! 
I subjoin a table, showing the number of pupils in each schoo! and the 


average daily attendance: 





Di le No. of pupils, 160 Ay. daily attendance, 130 

“ “9 “a “ss 927 “ “ 20 

“ a“ ee “a “ 29 “ “ 18 

“ “4. “ “ 4e “ ‘és 38 

“a “ 5 “ “ 22 “ 16 

a “ 6, “ “ 35 “ “s 28 

Un. “ “a 2. “ “ 30 “ “e 25 

¢ “e ‘ 3, “ és 16 “ “ 16 

“ “ “ 4 “ “ 20 6 14 
’ “ 

“ “ ite. “ is 20 a “ 15 

‘Total, - 405 320 


0. 8. COOK, Town Sup’t. 


For the Journal. 

Wautoma, July 18, 1857. 
om rs. Epirors: During the week ending May 2d, a “‘ Teachers’ Insti- 
iute’? was holden in Wautoma, Waushara county, at which there were about 

thirty members in attendance, mostly teachers of this county. 

At the close of the Institute sundry resolutions were discussed and adopted, 
and a committee appointed to furnish a copy of the proceedings and resolu- 
tions to the JournaL or Epvcation for publication. 

We were assisted in our labors by Mr. and Mrs. J. J. M. Angear, of Berlin. 

Although our attendance was but small, yet our expectations were more 
than realized in the success of the effort. 

All passed off harmoniously and satisfactorily, and we are of opinion 
that there is a foundation laid for greater success to our future efforts 

Some of the town superintendents are adopting a proper standard, as far 

as circumstances seem to admit, in respect to the qualifications of teachers. 
Require teachers to be properly qualified and schools will improve 
We design ho!diug another Institute here in October next. 





M. FRY. 








at 
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For the Journal. 


MUSIC IN SOHOOLS: 
iors: I think I have perused every number of the Wisconsin 


JouRNAL Or Epucation, and I do not remember of having seen a single ar- 





a, 
MAESSRS. 


ticle in it on the subject of music, as an element of success in the govern- 





ment of schools. Some years’ experience has taught me its value; com- 
parison of the schools within my jurisdiction has confirmed my belief. [t 
seems to me to be grossly neglected. 

If I can manage to get to the State Teachers’ Association, I mean to make 


" 
i 


a fuss about it; if I don’t get there, IT shall in all probability reserve my 
° 
| 


thunder fer the columns of the Journas; for in fact, gentlemen, to sce a 


teacher who can sing, plodding wearily through the dull day’s work without 





a song to cheer the children, and encourage and enliven them, seems to me 





like seeing a farmer patiently and toilsomely reaping the golden grain with a 
sickle, while a “ Manny’s Reaper” rusts in the barn, and the idle horses are 
won. D. C., 


Sup’t. Schools, Dodgeville. 


browsing in the pasture. 





} } Tare 4 he } : y oe 9 | ey al 
ible the JournaAL has been remiss in the educational de- 





[It is qi 


partment referred to by our Dodgeville correspondent. Music, as an element 





of success in our public schools, can hardly be over estimated. Wherever 





there exists a1 ecessity ior dispensing with it alt gether as aschool exercise, 
. ] 1 as ie a 4 7 — Tir 7 —_— ‘ 
it should be regarded’as a misfortune. We hope our correspondent will not 
I ] 
’ 1 : 4 ae 1 : Pee e . 
only have a hearing at the Waukesha meeting of teachers, but also favor 


<4 ‘ 4 hi : ae | 
the JournaL with his thoughts on this subject—Eps. Jovrnat. | 


COR RES PON Pe N ws 


Amonea the large number of letters received from Town Superintend- 
ents, furnishing us lists of District Clerks, &c., we regret that only some 
two or three of them make any mention of the condition of the schools 
in their respective towns, or what is being done for their advancement. 
Brief items of school intelligence from these sources, would greatly aid us 
in making up a summary of educational news. 

Ocr respected correspondent, the Superintendent of the town of Burling- 
ton, is informed that however just may be the ground of his complaint, we 
think it had hetter ba made public throneh some other channel, than the 
columns of our Journal. 

Tux School Superintendent of the town of Cottage Grove, writes: ‘I 
have just finished visiting the schools in this town, and must say they are 


o 
in a more flourishing condition than heretofore. Parents and District Offi- 
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cers seem to realize the importance of educating the children and youth, 
instead of allowing them to grow up in ignorance and vice.” 

Tax Town Superintendent of Exeter says: “ Parents are beginning to 
awake to the importance of good schools, and some have already begun to 
act. Durlington (in the town of Exeter) is a pretty village of only a few 
years’ growth; we are having great excitement here on the subject of build 





ing a new school house; but as the tax voted at the last annual meeting is 
inadequate, we must either borrow money or wait a little longer.” 

Tue Town Superintendent of Wiota, Grant Co., writes: ‘‘The commu- 
nity here are beginning to feel more of an interest in educational matters, 
and many new school houses are being built. The greatest obstacle is the 
lack of competent teachers; full one half of those who now occupy our 
school houses as teachers, should not be employed, and would not, if there 
were any other alternative. There are some excellent teachers who are 
fully devoted to the work, but their number is far to small.” 

A uetrer from the Town Superintendent of Rockbridge, describes the 
location of the town in the comparatively unsettled part of Richmond coun- 
ty. ane the obstacles in that new section of country, the Superintendant 


remarks: “This newly organized township is settled by emigrants from 





T 


almost every state in the Union, who bring with them the partialities and 
; intent on m nain- 





prejudices of their former localities, 
taining his former customs and preferences. 
hinder that unity of action necessar 


have, however, one feature w!] 





We 


y to our comm { 
irhbour- 





: the lead of some o 





rs 


ing counties, that is, the standard of qualification for teachers. The services 


of those teachers who can be secured for the smallest amount of wages, are 


not wanted; but the people are willing to pay well for teachers of the right 


kind of talent and qualification.” 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS DURING THE MONTH OF J* LY, 1857. 


Lawrence University.—-The past history of this Institution has been one 
of great success, and its influence is being every year more extended. The 
public commencement exercises were held on the Istof July. The Appleton 
Crescent says: “The exercises spoke well for the students and teachers, and 
bore unmistakable marks of Western impress. In the audience were 
some persons of the first intellectual talent in the State.” 

Betorr Cotiece.—The Tenth Anniversary of Beloit College was celebrated 
on the Sth of July. The occasion was one of more than core iry interest. 


Prof. Emerson delivered the decenial oration ; it was an effort highly credit 


} 
able to the speaker, and was listened to with marked attention by a large and 
intelligent audience. 
Carrot Cotiece.—The first annual commencement of this Institution 
took place on Wednesday, the 15th filt. ‘The exercises were highly inter- 
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sting and gave much satisfaction. The oration on the evening preceding 
commencement exercises was delivere 1 by Rev. Courtland Van Renssalaer, 
D. D. . of Philadc Iph ia. The Waukesha Re pr bliea expresses the hope that 


the oration will be 





published. 

Racine Coiiece.—tThe fifth annual commencement occurred on the 23d 
uli. The exercises were of a highly satisfactory character. There were 
three graduates in the college course who received the degree of A. B.—H. 
L. Janes, of Racine, J. H. H. Millet, of Beloit, and J. A. Gates, of Racine. 
We understand that the orations delinivel by these young gentlemen were 
creditable to themselves, the college and the aaare cd 

Rey. A. Capron, of Kenosha, delivered an eloquent and practical address 
on * Woman’s Mission.” 

This Institution is securing a good share of public patronage, and under 
the charge of Rev. Dr. Park is doing a good work in the great cause of ed- 
ucation. 

Srate University.—The public exercises of the State University at Mad- 
ison occurred on the 22d of July. The Madison Journal says: “'The high 
order of talent manifested by the students in their orations, and the mental 
discipline which they displayed, gave increased confidence in the character 
of the Institution and the fidelity of those who have it in charge.” 

Puattrevittse Acapemy.—This is one of the oldest Academies in the State. 
From a catalogue lately published, it appears the number of pupils during 
the year is 235; of this number 40 were in the classical department. Prof. 
J. L. Pickard has for several years past had charge of this Institution, and 
under his guidance it has grown to be one of the most prosperous Academies 
in the West. 


DODGE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[This article was put in type for the July number of the Journar, but 
was accidentally omitted. ] 

Ara meeting of the teachers of Dodge county, held in the Union School 
House, at Beaver Dam, called for the purpose of forming a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, H. M. Parlmelee was chosen President pro. tem., and W. R. Kinyon, 
Seeretary. Classes were then formed. In Reading, John G. McMynn, 
Teacher. In Grammar, N. G. Harvey, Teacher. In Mathematics, W. R. 
Kinyon, Teacher. In Geography, esis DeClark and Johnson, Teachers. 
On motion, a committee, consisting of Benj. Newell, W. R. Kinyon and N. 
G. Harvey, were appointed to draft a Constitution, preparatory to a perman- 
ent organization. After consultation, the committee reported the following : 

CONSTITUTION. 


Anricte I. This Association shall be ealled the Dodge County Teachers’ Associa- 
hon. 


Art. 2. Its object shall be to promote fraternal Sym} athy and co-operation among 
the teachers and friends of edueation th rou; thout the cour iW to elevate the standard 
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teations for the proies aiop—-a0sh to secure a permanent and active interest 


yv alifi 
in the great work of popular education. 





Ant. 3. Its officers shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, 
a Correspondent Secretary, and a‘ surer, who she re the usual duties of 
such officers in similar associations, who shall be lot, unless otherwise 
ordered, and hold thei es fur one year, or rs are appointed. 

Arr. 4. The officers of oe Association | itute an Executive Committee, 
each acting in his official ¢ ies it shall be to carry into effect all 
orders and regulations of the > of its meetings- 
make arrangements for the same—arrange business 
and to dey uch measures as they may think will 
the Association, and reeom1 end th m f lopti 
its een and present an annual report 












ition—to fix the 7 





» Associaton— 
interests of 
full record of 


















Arr. 5. Any teacher or active friend of education may become a member of this 
Association by subscribing to the Constitution. 





Art. 6. This Constitution may | 
hers present at any regul ‘ 
ment shall have been 

Art. 7. All funds r: 
shall be paid out only by order of the 


amended by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
j iation, when netice of such amend 








ion shall he by voluntary contribution, and 
xecutive Committee. 


On motion, the report of the committee was accepted, and the committee 
discharged. The Constitution was then adopted, each article being consid 
ered separately. A committee was then ap 


pointed to report permanent 





officers of the Association, consisting of Rev. R. th, H. M. Parmelee, and 
N. G. Harvey, which committee made the following report: 
For President—Brns. Newer, Beaver Dam. 
; 

‘or Vice-Presidents—A. Picke oricon: Isaac Johnson, Waupun. 

For V I lent 4. Pickett, Horicon: |] Johnson, Wau; 

tecording Secretary—Wm. R. Kinyon. Corresponding Secretary—A. 

R l Secreta Wm. R. Kiny Correspond Secretary—A 
A. Brown, Beaver Dam. ‘Treasurer—H. M. Parmelee, Oak Grove. 

This report was accepted and adopted. ‘The house then went into a com- 
mittee of the whole, Benj tee ell in the chair, when the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the people of Beaver 
Dam for their kindness and hospitality during its session in this city. 

On motion, the Association then adjourned, subject to the call of the Exec- 
utive Committee. BENJ. NEWELL, Pres't. 

Wx. R. Kixyon, Sec’y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT WAUKESHA, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12TH, 1857. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AND EXERCISES—10 o’cLOCK, A. M. 
1.—Prayer, followed by reading the Report of last Annual Meeting 
2,.—Address by the President. 
3.—Report of the Executive Committee 
4,—Report of the Editorial Committee. 
5,—Miscellaneous business—appointment of Committees, &c. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
6.—Miscelianeous business. 
7.—Address by J. G. McMynn, of Racine. 


8,—Report on Normal Schools. 
A. Picker, } 
J. G. McMyny, | 
J. L. Prexarn, $ Committee. 
M. P. Kinney, | 
H. W. Cottimsg, | 


9, — Discussion of said Report. 


EVENING SESSION, 


PMIURSDAY SESSION, 






11,—Miscellaneous business, ts of Committees, Ke. 
12,—Report by J. B. Pradt, of ran. Subject—‘t Pra Instruction 
in Christian Morality in Public Is.” 


ort by Mrs. B. F. Walker, of Racine. Subjeci— Method in Teach- 


13. — Fe 





ing.” 

i4,—Diseussion. Resolved, That in the education of the sexes, separate 
schools are both desirable and necessary. 

15.—Report of D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan. Subject—‘' The best method 
of securing regular and punctual attendance at School.” 


1§6.—Miscellancous busin 


3 : ae sean 
17.—Address by D. ¥. Kileore, of Madison. 

















18,—Discussior Resolved, That the Legislature of to 
mal An Aynrot i the rt ¢ 
19.- } A A ifith, of Wan ] Subic 
20. R ‘ oe W! i Mi! uy 
mat 
I ENI S 
1. -—Ack } [ P if t College, O} 
FRID MORNIN( 
22 iscellane busin 
23.—Re tby J. G. M 1 Sub * Aritumetic 
24 Ranort | F.C. P exon f ¥F; ka 
25, nitte 
26 Rer 
27,.—Miscellaneous business. 
. S. N. Sweet will attend the Assoviation, and take part in the exercises 
By order of { ( 
A { . F Dp p es i t 
Fiwi, pecretary 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Pursuant to a call by the Governor, the members of the Board of 
Regents, appointed to carry out the provisions of “An act for the encourage- 
ment of Academies and Normal Schools,” met in the Assembly Chamber 
in the Capitol at Madison, on Wednesday, July 15th, 1857. 

The following members of the Board were present, and answered as their 
mames were called: 

Rdward Cooke, J. G. McKindley, A. C. Spicer, Alfred Brunson, Noah H. 
Virgin, J. J. Egos, S. A. Bean, M. P. Kinney and D. Y. Kilgore. 

Hon. A. D. Smith, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, administered 

he oath of office to the members. 


The Board was then divided by lot into three classes, as follows: 





FIRST CLASS, 





Nosh H. Virgin, A. C. Spicer and Edward Cooke, whose terms of office 
expire January Ist, A. D. 1358. : 
SECOND CLASS. 

A. Brunsun, S. A. Bean and D. Y. Kilgore, whose term of office will 


se 
expire January Ist, A. D. 1859. 






THIRD CLASS. 

M. P. Kinney, J. J. Enos and J. G. McKindley, whose term of office will 
expire January Ist, A. D. 1860. 

QO 











1 motion, proceeded to an election of officers, which resulted in the 
choice of 
M. P. Kinney, of Racine, President. 


, of ADI H 


pp.icvon, vice 





i ward (Canal 
Wadward Cooke 


D. Y. ey it of Madison, Secre tary. 





















After the t saction of several matters of business, and the adoption oi 

1 4 7 : ? 
resoluti t} 1, the following fol- 
iowlue te th Dia prop sed for the 

I 

ks 
estab] 

Mr. KicKindley, chairman of the committee to prepare a course of stud 
wade a revert which was a tees as follows: 
REPORT. 

e board ¢ Re f No dene vols for the State of Wi mnsiy pursuaace 
of an ¢ i la last of Legislaturc ELS Lc te) 
encouras ent of Aendemies and Normal § hools,” do ordany ng 
rulos and regulations by which they will be governed in the distribution of said 
fund, 

bt AN ort al S 1 or Normal irtment, as contemplated in this Act, is, in the 
estimation of this , one in which studs re educated with especial reference to 





fitting them for teachers in our Publie Schoo 
Ary } ! } 








iny that sball department, and 

ons wi the Boar ime make, as contem- 

: ferred to, shall be j its provisions 

and entitled to its | ( ’ I and separate 

from tho orig A cade NW t and only aim 
shall be to qualify tea ols = 
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tion by the Principal or Con- 


ment, in Elementary Sounds, Reading, Spelling, Intel- 
le <a 1 Aritht ietic, Written Arithmetic, as far ercentage, Geography and Penmaa- 
ship. 

And it shall be understood t that no student shall be allowed to take up nee study, 
till he shail have passed an examination in the manner preserib by » Board in all 
studies, previo laid down in the course of study adopted i ard 

No institution shall draw pro rata from the income of this fund 
attendance at such Normal School for a less term than three m mths 
shall have pa la ictory examination in one thir 

The institutions re x the benefits of this fund, 
to the Secretary of this Board on or before the fir , y 
such report, eml racing the calender ye r terminating i der wrt 1 include the 
names, residence, age and studies of each ] aught in the Normal Department, 
verifie d as the law directs. 

The Preside nt or Princi ipal of any institution intending to : pply for the benefits of 
this fund give » to the Secretary o Boar * such intention, and of 
the time i of ils in the } enartment, to take place 
at the close of their academic term next ensuing. least six weeks previous to the 
close of ap term. 

And it shall be the duty of the President of th tis Board to appoint a prepara to 
attend the examination of 7 ls in such Ni rmal School or depa 
this Board at its next annual meetin statement of th 
tion, and of the condi : 

The course of study 

First Year: g ell raphy 
map drawing, Writt rithm Slements of Ss nda, Fa lsh Grammar, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Analysis of Wo lish Composition. 

S< cond Ye ar: Alig Arithmetic, E] ntary Alge ry (ancient and mod- 
ern), Elocut ry ractice of Teaching, Engli- sm] on, Physiology, 
Vocal Music 

‘hird Y ra, Geometry, Book-Keeping, Vocal Musie, Natural Phi 
losophy, L I Tr ut g ice of Governmer iemisiry, Astronomy. 
® ptiona i , 

Fourth Year: onic Sectior tany, Geology, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Politi iL Be aomy, eur vi r, UJ i A i 3 iy staties, Elee- 
tricity, Magnetism, Meteoro +, Natural History. ptional—Lenguages as above, 
and His story of Civilization. 

E. Cooke, from the committee to take into consideration the subject of a 
distinct Normal School, presented the following report, which was adopted : 
REPORT. 

Your committee having duly considered the subject referred to them, have arrived at 
the following conclusions, viz: 

Ist. However desirable separate Normal Schools, not connected with any other in- 
stitutions, may be to the interests of education, in the opinion of your committee the 
act entitled “An act for the encouragement of Academies and Normal Schools” dves 
not empower this Board of Re s to take any steps in that direction, other than to 
reccive proposals from towns, villages and cities, proposing to erect and donate such 
institutions. 

2d. Whenever this Board shall haye selected one, from those so offered, to be adopted 
by and secured to the State, as a State Normal School, this Board can, in accordance 
with said act, apportion to said Normal School a sum not exceeding three thousand 
dollars per annum for the support of said School. And hat as soon as the Board shall 
have made choice of a location, a portion of the Normal School Fund shall be appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

Should any towns, villages or cities make an offer for such institute, in accordance 
with the provisions of said act, the committee recommend that information embracing 
the following items, be given in such proposition : 

1st. Plat of ground, size, valuation, abstract of title, facilities for reaching it. 

2d. Pian of buildings, valuation, and any other information necessary respecting ite 
adaptation to the purpose of a Normal School, as contemplated in this act. 

M. P. KINNEY, Prosident. 

D. Y. Kireorg, Secretary. 

Madison, July 16, 1857. 








